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THE IROQUOIS MARTYR. 
Eatract of a tale published in the dilaitic Souvenir. 

The wild precession moved on to the green, 
a place appropriated in ever¥ Indian village to 
councils and sports. The Indians formed a cir- 
cle around an oak tree—the ancients were seat 
ed—they young men stood respectfully without 
the circle. and drawing from 
his bosom a roll, be cut a cord that bound it. and 
threw’ it on the ground—* Brothers and sons,” 
he said, * behold the scalps of the Christian 
Utawas! their bodies are mouldering on the 
sands of St. Louis—thus perish all the enemies 
of the Iroquois. Brothers. behold my child— 
the last of the house of 'Talasco. [have up- 
rooted her from the strange soil where our ene 
mies had planted her; she shall be reset in the 
warmest valley of the Iroquois, if she marries 
the young chief Alleweni, and adjures that sign,’ 
and he touched with the point of his knife the 
erucifix that hung at Francoise’s neck. He 
paused for a moment, Francoise did not raise 
her eyes, and he added, in a voice of thunder. 
* Hear me, child, if thou dost not again link thy- 
selfin the chain of thy people—if thou dost not 
adjure that badge of slavery to the Christian 
dogs, I will sacrifice thee—as I swore before I 
went forth to battle ; [ will sacrifice thee to the 
God Areonski—Life and Death are before thee 
—speak.” 

Francoise calmly arose, and sinking on her 
knees, she raised her eyes to Heaven, pressed 
the crucifix to her lips, and made the sign of the 
eross on her forehead. ‘Talasco’s giant frame 
shook like a trembling child while he looked at 
her—for cone brief moment the flood of natural 
affection rolled over his fierce passions, and he 
uttered * “iercing cry as if a life-eord were se 


Talaseco arose, 


vered, but, after amoment of agony, the sight of 


which made the old men’s heads to shake, and 
young eyes to overflow with tears, he brandish 
ed his knife, and commanded the youths to pre 
pare the funeral pile. A murmur arose among 
the old men. 

* Nay. Talasco,” said one of them, “ the ten- 
pa sapling should not be so hastily condemned 
fo the fire. Wait till the a #’s sun—sutter 
thy child. to be conducted to Genanhatenna’s 
hut—the call of the mother bird may bring the 
wanderer back to the nest.’ 

Francoise turned impetuously towards her 
father, and clasping her hands, she exclaimed, 
# Oh, donot, donot send me to iv mother—tbis 








only merey I ask of you—I can bear any other 
torture—pierce me with those knives on which 
the blood of my husband is scarcely dyy—con- 
sume me with your fires—I will not “shrink from 
any torment—a Christian martyr can endure as 
firmly as the proudest captive of your tribe.” 

* Ha!” exclaimed the old man, exultingly, 
**the pure blood of the Lroquois runs in her veins 
—prepare the pile—the shadows of this night 
shall cover her ashes.” 

A child of faith, a martyr does not perish 
without the ministry of celestial spirits. ‘The 
expression of despair vanished from Francoise’s 
face. A supe ‘rnatural joy beamed from her 
eves, which were cast upwards—! ier spirit seem 
ed eager to spring foam its prison "atl —she 
mounted the pile most cheerfully, and standing 
erect and undaunted, “happy am 1,” she ex 
claimed, ** thus permitted to die in my own 
country and by the hands of my kindre d, after 
the example of wy Saviour, who was nailed to 
the cross by his own people.” She then press- 
ed the crucifix to her lips, and signitied to her 
executioners to put fire to the pile. They stood 
motionless with the fire-brands in their hands. 
Francoise appeared to be a voluntary sacrifice, 
not a victim. 

Her father was maddened by her victorious 
constaney. He leaped upon the pile, and tear 
ing the crucifix from her hands, he drew his 
knife from his girdle, and made an incision on 
her breast in the form of a cross—* Rehold.” 
he said, “ the sign thou lovest—the sign of thy 
father’s enemies—the sign that made thee deaf 
to the voice of thy kindred.” 

‘Thank thee. my father !? replied Francoise, 
with a triumphant smile, + Lmight have lost the 
cross thou hast taken from me. but this whieh 
thou hast given me I shall bear evenafter death.” 

The pile was fired—the flames curled upwards 
and the Iroquois Martyr perished. 

——i 
MOTHERS. 

The following passage is from Buckminster. 

‘Hany thing in life deserves to be consider 
ed as at once the exquisite bliss, and pre-emi- 
nent duty of a mother, it is this——to watch the 
dawning disposition and capacity of a favorite 
child, to discover the earliest buds of thought : 
to feed with useful truths the inquisitivencs ss of 
a young and curious nund ; to direet the € yes, 
yet unsullied with the waters of contrition, toa 
bounteous benefactor, to lift the little hand, vet 
unstained with vice.in prayer to their father who 
isin heaven. But so itis. The child, as soon 
as it is released from the bondage of the nurse, 
and needs no longer a careful eve to look after 
its steps, and guard it from external injury, is 








too often surrendered to instructors, some of | 


whom are employed to polish the surface of the 
character, and regulate the motions of the limbs, 
others to furnish the memory, and me age 
the imagination, while religion gets admission a 
she can, sometimes in aid of aggority, and some 
times ina Saturday's task, ¢ unday’s pecu 
liarity, but how rarely as a timent. Their 


little hearts are made to flutter with vanity, en 
couraged to pant with emulation. persuaded to 
contract with parsimony, allowed to glow with 
revenge, or reduced to absolute numbness by 
worldliness and cares, before they have ever felt 
a sentiment of devotion, or beat with a pulsation 
of gratitude for a bene- 


of sorrow for an offence. 


fit, in the presence of Gri, 





Believe me, mc 
thers, you have no right to expect, that the 
sense of religion will be infused by the labors ot 
others. 

When parents have ceased to be teachers, 
religion has ceased to be taught.’ 


oe 
FROM THE SATURDAY HERALD 


A FRAGMENT. 
What an ugly man! excel the gay an 
beautiful Maria,as a stranger of homely appear 
ance was passing by the portico of her father’s 
mansion. beneath which she then stood. "The 
stranger heard the too loudly uttered remark, 
and calmly turned upon her, for a moment, a 
pair ef large dark eyes, which seemed to ex 
press pity and forgiveness, and went on his Way. 

Maria’s heart smote her—she felt she had 
thoughtlessly and radely wounded the feelings 
of one who seemed so kind of heart, and she 
would have given worlds to be able to recall the 
ung ruarded expression. . 

A rude word, therefore. spoken with the in 
tention Longer y her feelings sunk deeply in 
to her heart, end when she herself thoughtless 
ly wounde 4 those of others, her pain was equal 





ly as great. 

Conscious that she was now guilty of great 
impropriety, nay rudeness of condue t. towards a 
gentleman, and he, too, a stranger, she passed 
the remainder of the day, sad and unhappy. 

Maria had promised some of her youthful 
companions to attend a ball with them on that 
evening. and indeed, at which she had antie ipa 
ted the enjoyment of much pleasare, but she 
was now well aware, that her mind would not 


be in a fit state to particip ite in the pleasures or 


the dancec—that the gaiety of a ball room would 
be far from quelling the uneasiness of her mind. 

She had, however, given a positive promise to 

it was expected 
she would go—and she must. therefore. fulfi! 
her engagement. 

Her preparations were made in a 
manner—tor her mind was constantly dwelling 
on the unpleasant circumstance. Perhaps, she 
said, Bp meet there that stranger, whose 
fecling sO rude ly wounded to-day, and yet 
who seemed to look upon me with « eyes beam 
But, will 
will he not think harshly of me if he should she 
me ina balbroom to night? 


accompany ker companions— 


“are lese 


the with good nature and forgiveness. 


Marta made her appearance at the bull. The 
stranger was not there—it was some relief, per 
haps, thoueh little, ve ry hel 


Vhe assen bly wes large and brillient—the 
music charming and enlivening, yet Moaria’s 
heart was di qu l ted \ ith i hie . and she wish ad 
herselfat home. even in the solitude of her ow: 
pee r. in pre hen nee to the mast of that gay 
and laughing crowd whose nurth was pain to 
he P. 

Maria had, in truth, 
relief in the eay cirele of 
disappointed in that expectatron—and she even 


now desired the presence of the strangen—she 





expected ta find some 
| 
be danee, but she was 


would, if possible, eet an intredaction—she 

would ask his forgiveness. and then be at rest. 

But the dear, generous-minded girl’s wish wns 

vain, for he appeared not; and she returned 
! 7 

.spiritiess and sad, to 

r. and there to saf 








home as early us p yssible 
shut herself up in her chamin 
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fer in solitude ta cons: quence ot having made 


ofa trifling, ungauard: 


us v de Xpress jon 
AES. 
but the de 


romantic, and 


tliis tale is good; 


nouement would have been 


(The moral of 
more 
if the of- 


the atonement much more complete, 


fending beauty had been married to the gene 


rous and forgiving * uzly man.”] 





MVEGOoiIVARY. 
JAN SCHALKEN’S THRES WISIHES 


A DL TCH LEGEND, 


ta staall fishing village in Dutch Flanders, 
there is still shown the site of a hut, whieh was 
an object of much attention whilst it stood, on 
account of a singular lewend that relates to its 
first inhabitant, a kind-hearted fellow, who de 
pended on his boat for subsistence. and his own 
happy disposition for cheerfulness during every 
hardship and privation. "Thus the story 
One dark and stormy night in winter, as Jan 
Schalken was sitting with his good-natured 
buxom wife by the fire, he was awaked from a 
transient doze by a knocking at the door of his 
hut. He stared up. drew back the bolt. and a 
stranger entered. Tle was a tall man, but little 
could be distinguished either of his faee or ti 
gure,as he wore a large dark cloak, which he 
iat contrived to pull over his head after the fa 
shion ofa cowl «1 ama poor traveller (said 
the stranger,) and want a night's lodging. Will 
you grantit 2” * Aye, to be sure, (replied Schal- 
ken,) but T am alraid your cheer will be but 
sorry. Had you come sooner you might have 
fared better, Sit down, 
what ts left.’ The traveller took him at his 
word, and in a short time afterwards retired to 
his humble sleeping place. In the morning as 
he was about to depart, he advanced towards 
Schalken, and giving bin his hand, thus address 
ed him: © It is needless for you, my good friend, 
to know who lam; but of this be assured, that 
Tean and will be grateful; for when the rich 
and the powerful turned me last night from 
their inhospitable gates, you weleomed me as 
man shoud welcome man, and looked with an 
eye of pity on the desolate traveller in the storm. 
I grant you three wishes. Be they what they 
may, those wishes shall be gratified.’ Now 
Schalken did not certainly put much faith in 
these promises, but still he thought it the safest 
plan to make trial of them; and accordingly, 
began to consider how he should fix his wishes. 
Jan was aman who had few or no ambitious 
views; and was contented with the w: iy of life 
in which he had been brought up. In fact, he 
was so Well satisfied with his situation, that he 
had not the least inclination to lose a single d: Ly 
of his laborious existence; but, on the contr: ny, 
had a very sincere wish to add a few years to 
those which he was destined to live. This gave 
rise to wish the first. * Let my wife and myself 
live (he said) fifty years longer than nature has 
designed : 3? Sed shi all be done.” eried the stran- 
ger. Whilst Schalken was puzzling his brain 
for a second wish, he bethought him that a pear 
tree, which was in his little garden, had been 
despoiled of its fruit, to the no small detriment 
of the said tree, and- grievous disappowtment 
of its owner. ‘* For my second wish, grant that 
whoever climbs my pear-tree shall not have 
power to leave it until my permission be given.” 
This was also assented to. Sehalken was a 
sober man, and liked to sit down and chat with 
lis wife of an evening , but she was a bustling 
body, and often jumped up in the midstof a con 


fPOeS ¢ 
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however, and eat of 


| 
| 
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THE LADIES’ G ARLAND. 


versation that she 
times. fo serub the 


ters in order. 


had only hiiaed ten or twelve 
table or set their clay plat- 
Nothing disturbed him so much 


es this, and he was determined, if possible, to 
prevent a recurrence of the nuisance. With 
this object in view, he approached close to the 


stranger, and ina low whisper told him his third 
and last wish: that whoever sat in a particular 





chair in his hut, should not be able to move out 
of it until it should please him so to order.— 
This wish was agreed te by the — ro who, 
afier many greetings, departed on his way.— 
Years passed on, and his last an wishes had 
been fully gratified by often detaining thieves 
in his. tree, and bis wite on her chatr. ‘he 
time was approaching when the ——. of 
longevity would be felsitied or made manifest— 
It happened that the biruh-days of the fisherman 





and his wife were the same, ‘They were sitting 
together on the eveaing of the day that made 
him 79 years and Mietje 75 years of age, when 
the moon that was shining through the window 
of the hut seemed suddenly to be extinguis hed, 
and the stars rushed down the dark cloads and 
lay glaring on the surface of the ocean, over 
which was spread an unnatural eelmness, al- 
though the skies appeared to be mastered by 
the winds, and were heaving onward, with their 
mighty waves of cloud. Birds dropped dead 
from the boughs, and the foliage of the trees 
turned to a pale red. All seemed to prognostt- 
cate the approach of Death: and in a few mi 
nutes afterwards enough he came. He 
however, very different from all that the 
worthy couple had heard or fancied of him.— 
He was certainly rather thin, and had very lit 
tle colour, but he was well dressed, and his de- 
portment was that ofa gentleman. — Bowing ve 
ry politely to the ancient pair, he told them he 
merely came to give notice that by right they 
should have belonged to him on that day, but a 
filty years’ respite was granted, and when that 
period had e x pire d, he should visit them again. 
He then walked away, and the moon, and the 
stars, and the waters, assumed their natural ap- 
pearance. For the next tilty years every thing 
passed on as quietly as before ; but as the tine 
drew nigh for the appointed advent of Death, 
Jan became thoughtful, and he felt no pleasure 
the idea of the anticipated visit. The day 
arrived, and Death came, preceded by the same 
horrors as on the former oceasion. ** Well, 
good folks, you now can have no objection to 
accompany me, for assuredly you have hither- 
to been highly privile wed, and have lived long 
enough.” The old dame v wept and clung feebly 
to her husband, as if she feared they were to 
be divided after passing away from the earth on 
which they had dwelt so long and so happily to 
gether. Poor Schalken also looked very down- 
and moved after Death but slowly. As 
they passed by Jan’s garden, he turned to take 
a last look at it, when a sudden thoucht struck 
him. He called to Death and said, * Sir, allow 
me to propose something to you. Our journey 
is a long one, and we have no provisions; Tam 
too infirm, or [ would climb yonder pear-tree, 
and take a stock of its best fruit with us; you 
are active and obliging, and will, [am sure, Sir, 
get it for us. Death, with great condescen- 
sion, complies d ascending the tree, gather 
ed a great nu of pears, which he threw 
down to old SeRalken and his wife. At length 
he determined upon descen but to his sur 
prise and apparent consternation, 
that he was mmoveable ; nor would Jan allow 
him to leave the tree until he had given them a 
promise of living another half century. 

They jogged-on in the old way for fifty years 
more, aol Death came to the day. He was by 


sure 


was, 





east, 


” 






line 


chiscox ered 


| 
le 





no means so polite as he had formerly been, for 
the trick that Schalken had put upon him offend- 


“4 his dignity and hurt his pride not a little— 
“Come, Jan,” said he, * vou used me seurvily 
the other day, [Death thinks but very little of 


fifty years!| and | am now determined to lose 


——come, 


no thin 

Jan wns sitting at his table, busily employed 
in writing, when Death entered. He raised 
his head s rrowfully, and the pen trembled in 


hts hand as he thus addressed him, “I confess 
that my former conduet towards you merits 
blame, but Phavé done with such knaveries now, 
and have learnt to know that life is of little 
worth, and that [have s oe enough of it. Stull, 
be or {quit this world, [should like todo all the 
good Lean, and was engaged when you arrived 
im making a will, that a poor tad, who has been 
always kind to us, may receive this hut and my 


boat. Suffer me but to finish what I have be 
gun. and [shall cheerfully follow wherever you 


may lead. Pray sit down, in a few minutes my 
task will be ended.” Death, thus appealed to, 
could refuse no longer, and seated himself in a 
chair, from which he found it as diffieult to rise as 
ie had formerly to descend from the pear-tree. 
Ilis liberation was bought at the expense of an 
additional fifty years, at the e ndof which period, 
aud “exactly on their birth-day, Jan Sehalken 
and bis wife died quietiy in their bed, and the 
salt water flowed freely in the little village, in 
which they had lived long enough to be consi 

red the father and mother of all its inhabi 
tants. 


_ tHE TRAVELLER. 





BELL’S OBSERVATIONS ON ITALY. 


Italian scenery has often been the theme of the 
poct’s song and employed the magic Peeet of the 
painter. Nov has it been unnoticed by the sober 
proser. It never fails to inspire the brightest ef- 
forts of arich imagination, in “thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn,”? In the ‘ Museum of Fo- 
reign Literature and Science,” for February, we 


sketches 
given a spec 
powers of descri 


find some interesting of Italian scenery, 


and we have imen of the suthor’s ini- 


mitable ption. The sketch, though 
ne, isa plowing one, 


itd 


a night-sec rich in variety of 


strength and colouring. escribes 
A NIGHT 


‘Traversing the 


IN PLORENCE. 


great centre of the city. 


ed from the height of 


buildings, [ passed along 


the 
edi 


fices with strange feelings of solitude, as if in a 


along streets darken 


these immense 
dream, as if the gay and peopled world had va- 
nished, and these gloomy mementos of the past 


alone remained. 


It was night, and in this dis- 
tant spot not a soul was stirring. not a foot was 
alley, the 


prospect suddenly opened, and the slanting rays 


heard, when, on crossing a narrow 


of the full moon, falling with a seftened light 
among the magilicent monuments of ancient 
times, displayed a splendid scene. 

*«« At that moment the tower-bell of the pri 
son struck loud and long, tolling with a slow 
and sv ao Tea sceming, from the effect of 
reverberation, to cover and fill the whole city ; 
even in the day this bell is distinguished from 
any I ever heard; but in the dead silence of th 


night it sounded full and solemn. Impressed b 


v 









at 
nt 


the feelings. excited by the grandeur of the 
scene, I still prolonged my walk, and insensi- 
bly wandered on. The silence of night was 
unbroken, save by an occasional distant sound 
arising from the busiest quarter of the city, or 
from time to time by the song of the nightingale, 
which reached me fromthe rich and beautiful 
gardens that skirt the walls of Florence, recall 
ing to my mind the voice of that sweet bird,as I 
heard it when detained in the narrow valley of 
I remember how its little 
song thrilled through the long melancholy of 


the gloomy Arco. 


the night, a lengthened oft-repeated note, which 
still came floating on the air like a light sleep. — 
Involved in these musings of lulled and idle 
thought, [ suddenly beheld in the distance, issu 
ing from the portals of the large edifice, forms 
invested in black, bearing torches, which, cast- 
ing a deepened shadow around, rendered their 
dark figures only dimly visible. Still increasing 
in numbers, as they emerged from the building, 
they advanced with almost inaudible steps ;— 
gliding along with slow and equal pace, like be 
ings of another world, and recalling to mind all 
that we had heard or read of Italy, in the dark 
As they 
approached, low and lengthened tones fell upon 


ages of mystery and superstition, 


the ear; when the mournful chanting of the 
service of the dead told their melancholy and 
sacred office. The flame of the torches, scarce- 
iy fanned by the still air, flung a steady light on 
the bier which they bore, gleaming with partial | 
ylare on the glittering ornaments, that. according 


to the manner of this country, covered the pall. 


**[ looked with a long fixed gaze on the so- 


Jemn scene, ull passing on in the distance, it 
disappeared, leaving a stream of light, which, | 
lost by degrees in the darkness of night, scemed 
like a vision. The images presented to the mind 
fiad in them a grand and mmprescive simplicity, | 
a mild and melancholy repose, which assimilated 


well with the hopes of a better world.” 








VARIETY. 


SKETCH. 
Icame to my little village. [sat down by the 
fountains where I had sat in childhood. The wind 
whistled in bleak murmurs through the grove ; and 
my heart was sad! [drank of the water of its foun- 
tains, but its sweetness had flown—and the stealing 
I beheld a maiden 
‘Where 


(said 1) is Mary of the dark and smiling eve ? She 


tear dropped from my dim eye. 
—she was lovely—but I could not be glad. 
who once glided through these vallies ? She was 
fair. Dark washer hair as the plumage of the ra- 
ven’s wing, and floated on the morning breeze, as 
yon wild waving trees nod to the winds.”—** Mary 
was fuir, (said the maiden,) but she sleeps beneath 
yon silent mound, where the dark grass waves. Ten 
Autumn winds have scattered the promise of fair 
Spring upon her tomb. The cypress shades th 


place of her rest—but she went to the earth alone ; 


no kind hand scattered flowers upon her lowly bed 
Her lover went forth to war, and she faded in death. 








{ 











THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





His name appeared first and brightest among the | noticed in the grave. In her may have shone 


warriors of his country—he toiled in the battle front, 
and was dear to his kinsmen—his name was dread- 
ed by his foes—but she was at rest! The clarion 
of war sounded victory—he left the clamor of battle, 
and came to the grove where they pledged their 
vows. Peace and honor had gilded his banner— 
but the dreams of his early love had vanished as the 
unseen wind. 


death. 


Soon did he sleep in the arms of 
The thistle nods over his resting-place, and 
his ear dvinks not the sound of the trumpet, or the 
clattering of the war-hoof. 
—he hath passed away, and my soul is sad !” 
{duburn Pree Press. 
ee 
FEMALE PIETY. 

Why is it that woman is more pious in her 
behaviour and actions than that sex who arro 
gate to themselves the title.of lord and masters ? 
Of the fact that she is so, there are ample proofs. 
lo the churches of every city, we can find the 
greater proportion of the devout worshippers to 
consist of the female sex. 
woman has erected houses of devotion, when 
the hand of man was palsied towards the deed. 
Hler persuasive’ voice, and her interested de 
meanour, have prevailed upon worldly-minded 
husbands to contribute their mite towards the 
crection of houses consecrated to the purposes 
The truth of it is, that true reli 


gion consists more of love and affection, than of 


of salvation. 


proud demonstration or haughty argument. ‘The 
constitution of the female heart 1s turned to 
wards the gentlest afleciion, and when the ob 
ject is presented to her she principally consults 
that faithful monitor to good, generous and pi 


. ’ 
ous deeds—a rroman’s breast. 


AN EXTRACT. 

“For myself, Lean pass by the tomb of a 
man with somewhat ofa calm indificrence ; but 
when I survey the grave of a female, a sigh in 
With the holy name 


of woman I associate every soft, tender and de 


voluntarily escapes me. 
licate affection. [ think of her as the young 
and bashful virgin, with eyes sparkling, and 
cheeks crimsoned with each impassioned feel 
ing of her heart: as the kind and affectionate 
wile, absorbed in the exercise of her domestic 
duties; as the chaste and virtuous matron, tired 
with the follies of the world, and preparing for 
that grave into which she must so soon descend. 
Oh! there is something in contemplating the 
character of a woman, that raises the soul far, 
far above the vulgar level of society. She is 
formed to adora and humanize mankind, to 
soothe his cares, and strew his path with flow 
ers. In the hour of distress sljis the rock on 
which he leans for support, and When fate calls 
him from existence, her tears bedew his grave. 
Can I look down upon her tomb then without 
) 


emotion? Man has always justice done to his 


memory—woman never. The pages of history 


lie open to the one; but the meek and unobtru 


sive excellencies of the other sleep with her, un 


Peace is with his ashes | 


| 
The enterprize of | 


| 

| : : , ‘ ° 
the genius of the poet, with the virtues of the 
| 

| 

| 

! 


$5 


—-—-- . aa ll a te le nt re - 


saint—the energy of the man, with the tender 


softness of the woman. She too may have 
passed unheeded along the sterile pathway of 
her existence, and felt for cthers as I now feel 
for her.” cicieg 


WEDDED LOVE 
Curious aneedote from a correspondent in 
Hampshire :—Some time since a packet vessel, 
that had several passengers on board, struck 
upon a rock, and was in such great danger of 
sinking, that all who were on board endeavored 
to save themselves in the best manner they 
could, though only those who could swim well 
had any chance of suceceding. Among the 
passengers there were two women of fashion. 
who, in their despair, entreated their husbands 
not toleave them. One of the gentlemen chose 
rather to dic with his wife than forsake her; the 
other was moved with compassion for his eli 
dren, and told his wife, ‘that for the good of 
their children, it was better one of them should 
live than both perish.” By a piece of good for 
tune, next to a miracle, when one of our good 
men had taken what he thought his everlasting 
farewell of his wife, in order to save himsel/, 
and the other held in his arms the woman that 
was dearer to him than life, the ship was sud 
denly saved. After this occurrence, the faith 
ful pair, who were ready to have died in exch 
other’s arms, took some trifling disgust, cold 
ness and indifference followed, and they havé 
parted forever. ‘The other couple live together 
in uninterrupted friendship and felicity. 
Beautiful Thought.—One of the pupils of the 
celebrated Abbe de PEppe, being asked by a 
distinguished person who visited the deaf and 
dumb institution at Paris, chat was the mean 
ing of the word Gratitude, immedi itely took his 
pen and wrote “© The Memory of the Heart.” 
sidaieiasies 
When hear two polemics making a great 
deal of noise on points very subtle, and there 
fore very worthless, | can compare them to no 
thing but two sour apples roasting before a 
kitchen fire—there is a constant sputter between 
them ; it seems as if they were debating about 
something, while all the noise proceeds from the 


same cause—acidity and heat. 

Lord Erskine having made a most brilliant 
speech on some occasion, at the Crown and An 
chor, was met the next day by a learned Bro 
ther, who, after complimenting him on his suc 
cess, observed, that though delighted, enraptur- 
ed, by the speech, when listening to it, yet, 
strange to say, he (the auditor) had not carried 
off a single idea; he could not even cali to 
mind what it was about.” Erskine, throwing 
himself into an attitude expressive of admira- 
tion, replied, * Nor, to tell you the truth, do} 
retain a trace of it; ii was the fragrance of the 


rose, lost as soon as shed.” 
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There is abroad a Roval Bon Mot, which has | 
not yet found tts way into the English newspa | 
pers. The Kine, on hearing Sume one deck re 
that Moore had murdered Sheridan, observed | 
— 1 won't say that Mr. Moore has murdered 
Sheridan, but he has certainly attenpled his life.’ | 
TO THE CURIOUS. 

¢ “Apnit Yoors,” has 
’ 
i 


prevailed time out of mind. 


The practice of maki 


It may be surprising 
to learn, that it had its origin among the Chaldeans, 
as is manifest by a passage in the Prophecy of Ha 
bakkuk, chap. 3, v. 20, (in the old ‘Testament, ) 
to which the attention of those who take pleasure 
in tracing analogies between the manners of ancient 


and modern times is directed.—[ Eliton Press. 














POETRY. 


FROM THE AMULET, 

THE HEBREW MOTHER—ny wns. newans. 
The rose was in rich bloom on Sharon’s plain, 
When a voung mother, with her First-born thence 

Went up to Zion ; for the boy was vow’d 
Unto the Temple-service. By the hand 
She led him, and her silent soul, the while, 
Oft as the dewy laughter of his eve 





Mct her sweet serious glance, rejoiced to think | 


Mhat aught so pure, so beautiful, was hers, 
‘Yo bring before her God. 


So pass’d they on, 
O’er Judah’s hills ; and whereso’er the leaves 
Of the broad sycamore made sounds at noon, 
Like lulling rain-drops, or the olive-boughs, 
With their cool dimness, cross’d the sultry blue 
Of Syria’s heaven, she paused, that he might rest ; 
Yet from her own meck eyelids chased the sleep 
That weigh’d their dark fringe down, to sit and 

watch 

The crimson deepening o'er his cheek’s repose, 
As at a red flower’s heart : and where a fount 
Lay, like a twilight star, midst palmy shades, 
Making its banks green gems along the wild, 
There too she hinger’d, from the diamond wave 
Drawing clear water for his rosy lips, 
And softly parting clusters of jet curls 
Vo bathe his brow, 


At last the Fane was reach’d, 
The earth’s One Sanctuary ; and rapture hush’d 
Her bosom, as before her, through the day 
It rose, a mountain of white marble, steep’d 
tn light like floating gold.—But when that hour 
Waned to the farewell moment, when the boy 
Lifted, through rainbow-gleaming tears, his eve 
Beseechingly to hers, and, half in fear, 
Turn’d from the white-rob’d priest, and round her 
arm 
Clang e’en as ivy clings; the deep spring-tide 
Of nature then swell’d high ; and o’er her child 
Bending, her soul brake forth, in mingled sounds 
Of weeping and sad song—* Alas !” she cried, 
** Alas, my boy! thy gentle grasp is on me, 
The bright tears quiver in thy pleading eyes, 
And now tond thoughts arise, 
And silver cords again to carth have won me, 
And like a vine thou claspest my full heart— 
How shall I hence depart *— 


How the lone paths retrace,where thou wert playing 

So late along the mountains at my side ? F 
And 1, in joyous pride, 

By every place of tlowers my course delaying, 

Wove, e’en as pearls, the liles round thy hair, 
Beholding thee so fuir ! 

And, oh! the home whence thy bright smile hath 

parted ! 

Will it not seem as if the sunny day 

Turn’d trom its door away, 





THB LADIES’ GARLAND. 


While through its chambers wandering weary 
hearte d, 
I janguish for thy vgice, which past me still, 
\ Went hke a singing rill ? 
Under the palm-trees, thou no more shalt meet me, 
When from the fount at evening I return, 
With the full water-urn ! 
Nor will thy sleep’s low, dove-like murmurs greet 
me, 
As midst the silence of the stars I wake, 
And watch for thy dear sake. 
And thou—will slumber’s dewy cloud fall round 
thee 
Without thy mother’s hand to smooth thy bed ? 
Wilt thou not vainly spread 
Thine arms, when daikness asa veil hath wound 
thee, 
To fold my neck ; and lift up, in thy fear, 


“ Again J will enter my father’s hall ; 
Again be the gayest and gladdest of all ; 
Like the falcon that soars at her highest bound, 
‘Though ber bosom bear in it its red death-wound ! 
** But what boots it to teach my heart a task 
So vain as weeping behind a mask, 
Broken, with ouly ruins to hide, 
Little it recks of the show of pride. 
“© Will a smile bring back to my lips its red, 
Or the azure light from my blue eye fled ? 
Efface from the faded brow and cheek, 
‘he tale that tells my heart must break ! 
*©No! I will away to my solitude, 
And hang my head in my darkened mocd ; 
Passing away, with a silent sigh, 
Unknown, unwept, and thus will I die ! 
“Farewell, farewell! T have but one praver— 
That no thought may haunt thee of my despair ; 





A cry which none shall hear ’ 


What have I said, my child ?—-will Hx not hear thee, 

Who the young ravens heareth from their nest ¢ 
Will le not guard thy rest, 

And, in the hush of holy midnight near thee, 

Breathe o’er thy soul, and fill its dreams with joy 


Thou shalt sleep soft, my boy ! 


> 


I give thee to thy God !—the God that gave thee, 
A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart! 

And precious as thou art, 
And pure as dew of Hermon, He shall have thee, 
My own, my beautiful, my undefiled ! 

And thou shalt be His child ! 


‘Therefore, farewell !—I! go ; my sou} may fail me, 
As the stag panteth for the water-brooks, 
Yearning for thy sweet looks ! 
But thou, my First-born ! droop not, nor bewail me, 
‘Thou in the shadow of the Rock shalt dwell, 
‘he Rock of Strength—farewell !” 





FROM THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
THE FORSAKEN. 
* 1 dreamed a dream, that I had flung a chain 


Of roses around Iove,—1I woke, and tound 
1 had chained Sorrow.” . &. bk. 


“LT have caught the last wave of his snow-white 
plume,— 

Ilow fast to-night closes the evening gloom 

1 have heard the last sound of his horse’s feet ;— 

Oh, wind ! once more the echoes repeat. 


i 
“| should not weep thus if thou wert gone 
Away to the battle as oft thou hast done ; 
Or, if L wept, my tears would be 

Sut voiceless orisons for thee. 


“© Thou wert wont to part my scarf on thine arm, 
My last kiss luict on thy lips like a charm : 

L could pray, and believe that thy maiden’s prayer 
Would be with thee in battle, and guard thee there. 


* But now thou art gone to the festival, 

Yo the crowded city, the lighted hall, 

In the courtly beauty’s shining bower, 

Little thou’lt think of thine own wild flower. 











** Thou wilt join in the midnight saraband, 

With thy graceful smile, and thy whisper bland ; 
And to many another thou wilt be 

All thou once were to only me. 


“T might have known what would be my share— 
Silent suffering, and secret care ; 

i might have known my woman’s part— 

A faded cheekjfand a rifled heart. 


** Often I’d read in the minstrel-tale, 

How bright eyes grow dim, and red lips pale ; 

Of the tears that wail the fond maiden’s lot, 

But | loved thee, and all but my love forgot. 
« 


** And must this be, oh, heart of mine ! 
Why art thou not too proud to pine ? 
Again I will wreathe my raven hair, 

With red-rose flowers it was wont to wear ; 











Be my memory to thee a pleasant thing, 
An odour that came and past with thy spring, 


“* Forget me,—I would not have thee know 
Of the youth and bloom thy falseness laid low : 
That the grecn grass grows, the cypresses wave, 
And the death-stone lies on thy once fove’s grave !” 


The following lines were found written on a blank 

| leaf of the ** Last of the Mohicans ;” which we 

| presume were suggested by reading the burial of 

| Uncas and Cora.—{ Rochester Album. 

WHY DO MY BROTHERS MOURN? 

| His spirit has gone, where the burning sun 

| Retires, when the daily course is run— 

| ‘To the hunting grounds of the brave and good, 

| Where deer are found by the chrystal flood— 

| Where the trees are green, and the waters bright 
And no Huron comes to blast his sight. 


| 
: 2s 
| She too has gone, the maiden fair 

| With the piercing eye, and raven hair— 

| She’ll dread no more the hostile clan 
That roam on thy dark shores, Horican— 
| But oft from the Hunter’s eye will flow 
A tear, for the form that sleeps below. 


The Indian girls, bright wreaths will braid 

Of sweet wild flowers for the * pale fac’d” maic, 
And when the rising sun does break 

Thro’ the ficecy clouds o’er the “holy lake,” 
They'll lightly dance round the silent graye, 
Where calmly rise the fair and the brave. 





FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 

There isa gem of radiance bright, 
A bud, whose bloom is fadeless, 

Whose fires burn thro’ misfortunes night, 
Unceasingly and shadeless. 

*Yis rich with humid springs of truth, 
With mines of balmy treasure, 

With tears of soul, with dews of ruth, 
And throbs for others’ pleasure. 

Its native soil is woman’s heart, 
*Round which *tis found entwining, 

And should you take it thence, impart 
A flame of equal shining. 

This gem is call’d in realms above, 

The sun of soul, or woman’s love ! 

It kindles brightest when the smile 
Of earthly hope is beaming, 

In spotless truth, untouch’d by guile, 
Upon its youthful dreaming— 

Yet should the dark and misty cloud 
Of falsehood, ere oppress it, 

The blighted form, lost virtue’s shroud, 
Will then alone confess it— 

And stifled love will still emit, 
In secret haunts of sorrow, 

Its hopes and tears, its pangs and fears, 
Till dawns eternal morrow ! 

And ‘hen will roam to courts above 

The star of truth, fond woman’s love ! 

FREDERICK, 








































































